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spending two and a half hours—probably the shortest hours in shat young ljves—with their two sons in the 


Sing Sing Death aes Ethel and Julius Rosenberg yesterda} afternoon dispatched a final petition for clemency to” Pres- 
ident Eisenhower, , through their attorney, Emanuel Bloch. The petition was not a “legal” document so much as an urgent — 


Clerics See Eisenhower, 
He Is Cool to Their Plea 


WASHINGTON, June 
President Eisenhower this 


16.—A’ delegation of four prominent clergymen met with) 
afternoon, and presented him with a plea for clemency. Dr. 
Bernard M. Loomer, dean of the Divinity School of the University of Chicago, reported 


after the 15-minute conference ic 


Redouble the Effort!- 


An Editorial 


With the entire civilized world urging cciiaiillation 
of the death sentence, President Eisenhower ‘tried yester- 


) day to justify to four American clergymen his refusal to 


grant clemency. 

But he could not explain it! 

All he could say was that in his military 
“public executions” are needed to “deter.” y then 
cb ties anvensbaitht pickid-en two Jowkh péeple be tl 
_ first ones in all of American history to die in peacetime 
for such an alleged crime? 


No! Neither the American 


rience 


oa 3 hes vat apie ae Oe 
all pleas, wires, messages! Let 


‘which their conviction was based. 


plea to the President in the name of decency. 
“We appealed. to you once before,” the 
paper said, “Our sentences, we declared there, 
violated truth and the instincts of civilized hu- 
manity. 
“We told you the truth. We are innocent. 
“We now again solomnly declare our innocence. 


“The guilt in this case, if we die, will be Riryinesnd 


The shame, ? we die, will dishonor this generation, de 
history until future Americans recapture the heritage Te oe 
justice ahd. equality before the law. Our case has Poe Fase new 
precedents in the law of this land—evil precedents, unjust, inhu- 
man, and with not even that concern forghuman life shown the 
protection of the rights of property.” 


REVIEW FACTS 


The innocent couple's petition briefly reviewed the facts of 
their frame-up: the. perjured testimony of Creenglass, the hoax of 


the Macy’s table, saa thal tt ” upon 
It a to the President's 


aE eintee meme fo. eon 

, the Supreme Court has just denied us a stay of execu- 

hed yet, unheard of in the annals of our law, four judges— 

Saor ok dutonet eee members of that bench—had voted 

to let us live, at least long enough to vindicate our rights betore 
them. 

“Instead,.our accusers torture us, in the face of death, with 

the guarantee of life for the price of a confession of guilt, . . . 


“We refuse the inquisitous bargain even as perhaps the last 
lifes are slipping away... . . We cannot 
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passage of even 
is confirming our 
yo, <oniming ou ho tiatin. of bux. tuaaiente, walk eligi 
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Shop 
and Allied Workers; Selly atts 
(Birmingham) branch of the Amal- 


Islington Trades Council, repre- 
senting 10,000 trade unionists, has 
demanded that a new trial be held 
immediately. 


-| tral Telegraph Office, London; 139 
South End, Hamp-}; 


11-year-old schoolboy in| citi 


; 


. Eighty workers at EMI, Middle- 


(Kent); 17 Birmingham ‘mothets; 
22° students at Birmingham Col-: 
lege of Arts; 200 workers at Ban- 
ner Lane Standard factory Co- 
ventry; 26 workers at Canley 
Standard factory. 
Fifty-one Gillingham (Kent) res- 

idents; 21 telegraphists at the Cen- 


residents o 


An 

drew up a petition 
headed: “Children of Coventry 
sympathize with the Rosenbergs.” 
He collected over 50 signatures 
from his schoolmates. 

The Central Gommittee of. the 
Workers’ Circle Friendly Society 
has unanimously decided to appeal 


Last Ditch Vigil for 
Called i in a Tomorrow 


Black, Frankfurter, Dou 


= ROUND-TRIP FARE OF $5 ON 


: President, | 
through the White House vigil, to 


to President Eisenhower. 


grant Executive clemency.” 


Netherlands Women Urge Their U.S. 
Sisters to Join in 1 Gemency Pleas 


aE Tenttane’ tale “he based on 


-lan error. 


tence 


Federation of Business and  Pro-|e. 


fessional. Women’s Clubs, New 


gjof the Rosenberg couple say they 
granting of a new|have new proofs of their inno- 


hundreds of thousands of the 


because 


probability 
pon the carpet that 


Now date of execu- 
-jtion has been fixed once again and 
it is on June 18th; now the lawyers 


cence. 
“The case of this couple has 
made a profound impression on 


Dutch people. As a resnit of all 
they have heard about the 


pression that the Rosenberg couple 
are innocent, and so have we. 


“The death sentence has shock- 
ed us the more as. the person 


of twe young children, and we do; 
think that these things cannot 
leave you, American women and 


proc- 
many of them have the im-i;j 


question are the faher and mother!i 


‘| pick up 


“This rte at has made us calli 
upon the Dutch women to raise 
their voices oe execution of 
the sentence. Tens of thousands of 
them ha yea the lists and the 
cards w ich were offered to them| } 
for this 


the record. bret 


Seite ‘Seana 


ton tomorrow (Thursda rm ee (omg 


and Ethel Rosenberg. 
The Committee 


to 
announced that there will 
Station, one at 9 a.m. and 
Tickets can be bought 


pote 
“- the Committee, 1050 Sixth  Ave., 


TOM( 


in the Rosenberg Case 
leaving from Pennsylvania 
at 2 p.m., daylight saving time. 


LO 4-9585, or at a special booth at the station. The trains will 


passengers at Newark and Philadelphia. There will be a 
sear rate of $5 for the round trip. 


The committee is asking for 


contributions~te help defray the difference between the special 


rate and the actual costs. 


The committee also announced there will be food served on 
the trains, and that the Washington committee has made special 
plans to take care of children and families during the all-day vigil 


_ which seeks to save the lives of 
_ Will return at. midnight to New 


the innocent couple. The train 
York, 
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= ASYLUM TO ROSENBERGS 


OFFERED BY POLISH GOV'T 


WASHINGTON, June 16.—Po-, 
land has offered to give asylum to. 
Julius and Ethel Rosenberg-if the 
U. S. will free them, it was an- 
nounced today. The Polish Em- 


ski had handed a note Tae 
oe ees reer ae 


| 


ing that, in accordance with 
Article 75 of the Constitution of 
‘the Polish People’s. Republic, it 


‘grant asylum to Julius and Ethel 


Rosenberg, under sentence of 
death in 7 United States. 
“The Government of the Polish 


People’s Republic, guided by hu- 


nese Rell Cross has directed an 
al to the Gevernment of the | 


People’s Republic request- 


would permit 
vad ug wi the territory of the 
‘United States.” 


parr Ask Queen Elizabeth — 
“= To Join in Plea for Clemency — 


Special te the Dally Werker 
MELBOURNE Australia, june| the 


with’ 


eee se tae: te: Rewterte 
American for 


government 
emency for the brave couple. 
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academic. | effort. 


Both sides were reported as far 
apart as ever when negotiations 
broke off and mediation efforts be- 


gan. At full effectiveness, the strike|Pared 


of the NMU would involve 45,000 


grade class. Robbie, 6, had rom 


‘By ELIHU S. HICKS 


action, for the marks on both cards were excellent. 


the next higher grade. 
As Ethel and Julius Rosenberg 
examined- the cards, observers 
said they were visibly thrilled. 
Their 10-year-old son Michael had 
been elected president of his fifth 


ed through kindergarten with littl 
Now he was looking for- 
ward to unrestricted romping, for 
this was the first day of the sum- 
mer vacation. 
There was not much time for 
the two young parents to spend 
with the children, for they had to} 
read and gens a petition pre- 
| by ir attorney, Eman-} 
wel Bloch, which they h 
vyvotild convince President! 
Eisenhower “not to orphan our two 
young children.” 
| 'The boys had brought a bou- 
quet of flowers to. bri 


their 
parents’ death-house 


°F “ but the 
ison regulations don't per- 
mit * anand so the bouquet had 
to be left outside. 
“Ethel and Julius don’t expect 
'to die,” Bloch said later. “They 
‘can’t believe that this country can 
be so barbaric as to kill them. 
They can't understahd why Amer- 
ica wants to alienate tens of mil- 


he 
CP Editor Who 
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lions of people all over the world.”| 


Julius Rosenberg told of an ex- 
perience with one of his fellow 


prisoners. The prisoner, after read- 
ing the published volume of Death 
House letters. of Julius and. Ethel 
Rosenberg, had remarked, “Im a 
hard-boiled guy, but I cried like 
a baby all through the book.” 

When the brief—dnd possibly 
final—visit was ended. Michael 
and Robbie left yo ag as they 
had come in, tightly holding the 
hand of their friend “Manny” 
Bloch. Only now their eyes wer 
red and tears ran down their] 
cheeks. Bloch said the goed-by} 
embraces between the parents had 
been tearful. 

Taunted” by a heartless news- 
paperman who. asked if Ethel and 
Julius Rosenberg were going to 
“admit” to the crime never 
committed, Michael screamed, 
“They'll never tell a lie!” . 

Robbie, who doesn’t yet under- 


stand all of what is being done to} . 


his mother and father, was soon: 
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Two Excellent Report Cards 
|At Sing Sing ... and Tears 


» 


OSSINING, N.Y., June 16.—Two small boys trembled with excitement this morning as they 
showed. their end-term report cards to their parents. They had no reason to fear their parents re- 


we RS 
— “4, a 


promoted with honor to 


” said Nat Manley, director of 


Local 475, in Brooklyn. 
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ge reopener 
of a raise of 8% cents an hour 
= just about bears out the 
ictions of the business jour- 

nals early this year that the 
1953 “pattern” will be 10 cents 
an hour or Jess. It is, neverthe- 
less, the highest major wage 


raise this year and helps coun- 
teract to some degree Walter 
Reuther's cheap settlement in 
auto. 

The raise in steel puts the 
steel workers substantially 
ahéad of the auto workers in 
the race to keep up with the 
cost of living that has been on 
since the war in Korea began, 
and they didn't tie themselves 
to an escalator clause to do so. 

A gain of greater weight than 
its actual monetary benefit to 
workers was the agreement with 
the steel companies to end 
once and for all the Southern 


differential of five cents an hour 
that still remained — in two 
stages: 2% cents of it next Jan- 
uary and the rest July, 1954, 
This has an historic significance. 


about another half cent on- 


‘throwing their hats up into the 


air. Two cents of the raise goes 


for taxes anyway. The basic. 


things that really worried them 
—like the trick incentives, pre- 
mium time for weekend or holi- 
day work, an FEPC clause, 
adequate pensions, etc. — were 
not up for consideration under 
the reopener. Those can come 
up Only next . year. 

But frim what I heard during 
my recent trip and ffom dis- 


. cussions with steel, workers, the 


workers were fearful of getting 
sucked into a struggle that 
would lose them a great deal 
of time for an_ insignificant 
monetary advantage — as hap- 
pened in last year's eight-week 
strike. 

The argument most often 
heard was based on the fact 
that the terms the union signed 
after eight weeks of | strikes 
were just a shade better than 
those the companies were ready 
to give before the strike. There. 
was stil] another worry — that 
the unions leaders would fol- 
low an earlier custom: set by 


the late Philip Murray, and ex- 
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relations. But © looking 
into the situation more deeply, 
we will see that the settlements 


can only affect a short truce 


in these; and perhaps other in- 
dustries where the same “pat- 
tern’ is already indicated. 

On the part of the employers, 
the incentives to a settlement at 
small cost without a fight, in- 
cluded: 

_® A still very strong market 
for steel and reluctance to dis- 
rupt it in the midst-of a swing 
of the highest productivity and 
the lushest profits they ever en- 
joyed. 

® The knowledge, which is 
generally conceded, that the 
“boom” is soon to run out and 
a standstill in so basic an in- 
dustry as steel could precipitate 
and speed a downward trend 
that wouldn't pick up with re- 
sumption of production as hap- 
pened last year. 

® The well known fact that 
only a tiny part of increased 
wages comes out of the NET 
profits of the industry, most of 
it being deductible before taxes. 

® The absence of any price 
control and the freedom of the 
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tract-bargaining time, but is a 
guarantee of stabilized relations 
in the industry between negotia- 
tions.” 

There is no doubt that the- 
employers hope the small price 
they paid would induce and 
help McDonald-to use’a big 
stick against the frequent ex- 
plosions in the shops over in- 
centives and other issues, and 
that it would ultimately bene- 
fit them in the more decisive 
struggle in steel next year when, 
as economists predict, the in- 
dustry will be at reduced op- 


erations. 


However, their calculations 
may turn out with McDonald is 
one thing. But the workers are 
thinking seriously of the many 
unsettled basic issues that were 
left over from the 1952 strike. 
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The Congregational Christian 


Church has dropped its sponsors 
‘ship of Piedmont College, 
ta bitter po 
over from 
mountain town, it was di 
hére. ) 
The storm center of the 
troversy is President James E. 
ter, who first drew 
years ago when he accepted, on 
the college's 


campus into 


Wak 


criticism three 


behalf, $500 


‘monthly grant from the Texas 
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BECAUSE the Chinese ind 
North Koreans are now trying 
to impress on Syngman Rhee 
and his Pentagon backers the 
futility of farther efforts to tor- 
pedo an armistice in Korea, the 


people who have been most un- . 


compromising in their fight 
against a ceasefire for lo these 
last two years are speaking of 
the Asians’ disregard for human 
life. : i 
But it would be a small price 
to pay if, as a result of the cur- 
rent Korean-Chinese drives, we 
Americans become convinced of 
the ineyitable disaster which we 
would suffer if sometime in -the 


future the Asia First gang should: 


succeed in breaking the truce 
and involving us in all-out war 
with People’s China. 

As for the accusation of Asian 
heedlessness of the cost in hu- 
mar life, this is another of - the 
racist stereotypes that have been 
fed to. us so much and so long 
that it has come imperceptibly 
to influence our thinking. 

Yet, there is no more devastat- 
ing refutation of this despicable 
lie than the true facts of the 
remaesy of war issue. And these 

are now published in a 
171-page book called “Koje Un- 
screened,” which was recently 
written by two newspapermen 
who have been eye-witnesses of 
- many of the things they describe. 

The authors are Wilfred Bur- 
chett, Australian-born 13-vear 
veteran in foreign corres - 
ence for the London Times, 
London Express, and Paris 
Ce Soir; and Alan Winnington, 
of the staff of the London Daily 
Worker. 

In addition to reporting what 
they saw and what they were 
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Of Things to Come 


by John Pittman 
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‘Hamanitarian’ Sham 
Masked PW Decision 


told by British and Canadian 
soldiers, as well as by Koreans 
and Chinese who esca the 
POW camps or were flown as 
spies and saboteurs behind the 
Korean and Chinese lines, Bur- 
chett. and Winnington rely oa 
anti-Communist Allied sources, 
principally American: 
~ 

THE PICTURE they present 
contains many elements which 
are familiar to most. Ameficans. 
For even Americans relying for 
their news chiefly on local news- 
papers which ultilize only the 
abridged and edited reports of 
the pro-war news services must 
have seen references to the 
charges of the Chinese and Ko- 
reans, or perhaps gained an 
inkling of the contents of the 
International Committee of the 
Red Cross. 


In these strictly cegsored and 
diluted versions of what went 
on in the POW camps under 
U.S. control, there was refer- 
ence to beatings, murders, tat- 
tooings, and mass massacres of 


the Asian prisoners by battle- 
trained troops employing tanks, 
machine-guns, grenades, poison 
gas and flame-throwers: For 
more than two years—months be- 
fore the truce talks began—such 
brutalities and atrocities were 


committed. So that even official 
and minimized UN estimates ad- 
mit that more than 3;000 Ko- 


reans and Chinese prisoners 
were killed in these camps. 
Now Burchett and’ Winning- 
ton, in addition to documenting 
these facts with testimony of 
UN. soldiers and Asian POWs 
and the press. reports which 


seeped past the U.S. censors, 
show that such atrocities “were 
a necessary part of overall Amer- 
ican strategy.” 

The big new truth that 
emerges from their book is the 
fact, as reported by Demaree 
Bess in the Nov. 1, 1952 issue 
of the Saturday Evening Post, 
that the decision to use force to 
prevent the repatriation of POWs 
was made five days before the 
truce talks began. It was a 
decision conceived by the U.S. 
Army's Psychological Warfare 
Branch, submitted to the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, reviewed and 
approved by the National Secur- 
ity Council including Truman, 
Acheson and the top leaders of 
the Administration. — 

The decision was carried out 
by the U.S. Army’s G2, an all- 
American intelligence outfit and 
CIC (Counter - Intelligence 
Corps), headed by Americans 


- 


but composed chiefly of Chiang- 
Kai-shek’s strong-arm gangsters 
and Syngman Rhee's prison 
guards, It was these who actu- 
ally did the torturing and tattoo- 
ing; but it was the Americans 
who ordered it done, directed it, 
and enforced “discipline” when 
the Korean and Chinese POWs 
struggled against such —meas- 
ures. 


Burchett and Winnington pre- 
sent facts which amply support 
on Koje and Cheju Islands. will 
take their place alongside Da- 
chau, Belsen and Buchenwald 
as “hells on earth” for tens of 


thousands of human beings. 


And all these atrocitiés were 
committed while Truman and 
Acheson and Ridgway were talk- 
ing about their “humanitarian re- 
sponsibilities’ to the Asian peo- 

les! Just as today, the cold- 
looded and inhuman men jug- 
gling our tax funds in the House 
and Senate committees consider- 


ing the 1954 foreign “aid” bill | 


have approved the Eisenhower 


' Administration's use of $95:700.- 


000 for setting up a “Project X” 
in Asia like the one already 
functioning in Europe. Instead 
of being punished for 
crimes, the members of G2 and 
CiC—as well as those who di- 
rected them-—will now receive 
millions of dollars to continue 
their work against the -Asian 
people. : 
“Humanitarianism,” indeed! 
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Education Association, an enter 
prise of wealthy Gedérge Arm- 
| strong, who once sought to en- 
dow a college to teach white 
supremacy. . 

The college has continued to 
accept the grant, and in a con 


uous dispute over this and other 


policies, 23 faculty and other staff 
members of Piedmont: have quit 


been fired. Eleven members 


It was learned that Dr. Tru 


man Douglass, chairman of 
Congregational Church's board 
home mission, had circulated @ 


church leaders to the 
college is no longer 


ter amon 
ect that 
affiliate. 
The church had been ove 


the tiny college $1,250 vearly, 
individual church members 


numerous contributions, ee 
the Rev. Erston Butterfield 


lanta, secretary of the Church? 


Southeastern Convention. ' 


A resolution was introduced ip 


the Demorest Town Council last 
week calling on the trustees to fire 
Walter. 


Presbyteriaans 


In South Asked 
To End Jdimcrow 


of the board of trustees have re - 
signed. 


MONTREAT, N.C., June 16.-« « 


young West Virginia ministe® 


asked the General Assembly of. thd 
Presbyterian Church in the Unit 
States to do all it can to abo 
segregation in all levels. 


The proposal came shortly after 


the Assembly agreed to cooperate 
in a plan for reuniting with the 
‘Presbyterian Church, U..5S,. A, 


rim 


tional 
recommend that Synods and Pres 
byteries do away with segregation ~ 
at the local level. : 


(northern) and the United Presby- 
terian Church. 


The Rev. Jack W. Ewart of Bed- 


ford, W. Va., urged the Assembly 
‘meeting here to end segregation 
Assembly - controlled educa- . 


institutions and “strongly 


“The Church of Jesus Christ 


should not be the lasi stronghold 


| of segregation,” Ewart declared. 
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Bard of Immi 
day 
Charles A. Doyle from a deporta- 
tion order. 


Charles Doyle's 
Appeal Denied 


WASHINGTON, June 16.—The 
ation appeals to- 


dismi the appeal of 


Doyle, held on Ellis Island 
ithout bail since March 17, will 


be deported to Scotland, the 
board said. | 


le ix a former top offices 


| ao ClO. Chemical.. Workers 
Union. 


‘My 3 Years in the Soviet Union’ 


Joseph Clark has just returned 
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from the Soviet Union where he was the correspondent 
for the Daily Worker. | 
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CTORY 


action in freeing Harry 
Schmidt and R. J. Rob- 


_ the labor movement. - 


The case ranks with the most infamous frameups in 
American labor history. But in this case the people have 
been able to keep the victims out of the clutches of the 
jailers. — 

In the case of Harry Bridges there is no parallel for 


‘the number of years of effort by reactionaries to get a 
working class leader. 


Bridges was a marked man since the great rank and 
file 1934 strike of longshorenien he led to victory for a 
hiring hall and the first six-hour day in the country. No 
sooner did one frameup fail against him; than a new one 
was in the works. 
| Even now, as workers celebrate the victory, Immigra- 
tion officials are hinting that new steps will be tried to de- 
naturalize and deport Bridges under the McCarran Law. 

The fight to free Bridges became a widespread move- 
ment involving a sizable section of the working class and 
its organizations. But tribute goes first of all to the Inter- 
national Longshoremen’s and Warehousemen’s Union, 
which stood by its president in this generation-iong fight, 
in a demonstration of solidarity and unstinted material 
support that has no comparison. It is especially: noteworthy 
that both supporters of Bridges in the union and those who 
had sharp differences with him on political or union mat- 
ters, stood unitedly behind him. 

No less noteworthy was the role of Bridges person- 
ally in this fight. Throughout the struggle he never re- 
treated from his right to be a progressive labor leader. His 
tenacious and courageous persistence for the progressive 
policies of his union, inspired the type of struggle that 
won victories and kept his union united. 

Today, as the world looks back to Bridges’ record and 
contrasts the conditions for his members. with those on the 
New York waterfront, that have become a stench in the 
nostrils of all America (as even Eisenhower noted the other 
day) the conclusion is obvious. 

__For heading the fight for clean democratic unionism, 
Bridges suffered nearly 20 years of uninterrupted threat 
to his freedom . 

As Bridges rightly said in his victory statement. “There 
never would have been a.case if wed been willing to play 
ball economically and politically.” 

The freeing of Bridges and restoration of his citizen- 
ship, is a lesson American workers will not miss. Millions 
congratulate Bridgés and his union. A great blow was 
dealt the frameup system. The entire struggle for civil lib- 
érties will pick up spirit. The entire fight: for amnesty for 
‘Smith Act and other victims of reaction will ‘gain fresh 
support and vigor. 


PRESIDENTIAL COURAGE 


With a few well-delivered: words last Sundzy on the 
Dartmouth University campus, President . Eisenhower 
sought to fend off the mounting attacks against the blatant 
racism of his administration. 
The President told his audience that the U. S. still has 


great victory for civil liberties, and especially for © 
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Socialist World Gets Benefit 


Of Soviet Medical Research 


By RALPH PARKER 
MOSCOW 


UNDER THE LEADER- 
SHIP of the Soviet Union the 
socialist lands of the world are 
fighting a co-ordinated war 
against disease. The humane 
principle underlying all Soviet 
medical theory and practice — 
that prevention is better than 
cure and that every citizen has 
the right to free access to all 
means of prevention—is being 
applied in all lands of social- 
ized health services. 


An important role in making 
the 35 year experience of the 
USSR medical service available 
to foreign lands is served by the 
USSR Academy of Medical 
Sciences, now embracing a large 
number of scientific-research in- 
stitutes. 


Since the Peoples Commis- 
sariat of Health was establish- 
ed, in June, 1918, Soviet physi- 
cians have had outstanding suc- 
cesses in the eradication of epi- 
demics and have followed this 
up with the creation of a health 
service aiming to prevent the 
development of disease. The 
Academy of Medical Sciences 
has among its ‘other tasks ‘that 
of imparting its experience to 
lands that have but recently set 
out on the road of social trans- 


Harbin Medical Institute has ap- 
plied Soviet methods for treat- 
ing diseases of the eye on a 
mass scale. 

In a very short space of time 
over 3,400 people owe the re- 
covery of their sight to cornea- 
grafting conducted by the oph- 
thalmological department. of this 
institute. China, too, has adopt- 
ed clinical-sleep tréatment for a 
large number of illnesses in- 
cluding high blood-pressure and 
diseases of the Central nervous 
system, as well as the painless 
birth .methods worked out. by. a 
group of Wkrainjian research- 
workers. | 

« 


IN HUNGARY special Fila- 
tov Brigades have been formed 
to prepare medicaments requir- 
ed in tissue grafting. The ap- 
plication of preventive methods 
worked out in the Soviet Union 
has led to a steep reduction in 
the incidence of infantile paral- 
ysis (polio) among Rumania’s 
children, as well as in the death 


The visit of Soviet 


rate among children suffering 
from this disease, which was 
alarmingly high in Rumania un- 
til recently. The adoption of 
Soviet preventive methods has 
reduced tetanus in Hungary, 
medical 
workers to Rumania has led to 
the practical elimination of mal- 
aria there; co-operation between 
Bulgarian and Soviet physicians 
has reduced the death-rate from 
malaria in Bulgaria by pil, 
halved ‘the death-rate from tu- 
berculosis and brought about a 
considerable reducetion in in- 
fantile mortality. | 

In its turn Soviet medicine 
benefits from this co-operation. 
In particular it is able to draw 
on the wisdom and experience 
of China. 

This fruitful co-operation is 
made possible because the 
health services in the socialist 
lands are guided by a common 
principle of placing the entite 
results’ of medical research at 


the disposal of the people, 


Cases of 752 


oe 


small domestic mines owned by 
other companies to shut. down. 
union plans a detailed sur- 


| all unemployed miners to 


vey 
Jobless Back get an exact picture of the sit- 
uation. It then will dispatch del- 


egations to state capital at Santa . 


Fe and .to the federal government. 
It is seeking help through govern- 


: . * ed A 
Miners Cited. 
ment contracts and shipments of 


WASHINGTON, June 15 (FP). relief food. 
—The International Union of Mine, 


Mill and Smelter Workers is push- pty Would Restore 


ing its campaign to educate Con- TEES 

gress and the federal administra-| D.C, Cafe Jimcrow 

tion on the critical plight of un-| WASHINCTON, June 15 (FP). 
employed zine and Jead miners. —Rep. W. M- Wheeler (D-Ga) has 
Mine, Mill union vice-president introdiced a bill to reestablish dis- 
Orville Larson * and Washington, crimination against Negroes in 
Representative Herman Clott pre-|Washington restaurants outlawed . 
sented as a typical case the plight|june 8 by the U. S. Supreme 
of 752 hard rock miners from the! Coy;t | 

Silver City area of New Mexico.| wheeler’s measure would repeal 
Fifteen percent of the numberi,. 1873 law passed by a District 


have been out of work so longing Columbi tive assembly 
they have exhausted unemploy- eR Me pe wen persons 


ment compensation payments. The... od regardless of race. 


“the disgrace of racial discrimination,’ and added: Ceiihithal 
“We have not had the courage to uproot these things . 
although we know they are wrong.” MEDICAL research workers 
This is not the first time that the President has on peactotee pow res 0 
SPOKEN against “racial discrimination ; but he has yet ple’s Republic o f China “os 
to do anything about it. Right after his anti-jimcrow utter- | quently visit the Soviet Union 
ances in his State. of the Union address, Eisenhower Ad- at the Academy's invitation, and 
- ministration gave an avowed Texas racist an appointment greg oe ore avg! 
| as U.S. Attorney a , : :; | participation of foreign visitors. 
Di iimiedd “een | | ee ee ee 
a a [ ture is exchan and the Acad- 
After more than five months in office, the- President emy frequently receives requests 
has not honored his promise to revive the Contract Com- | or information and ay — 
i Committee, a mild checking agenty on the non- oe pes | With bleantoent 
i inatory clase in government contracts. The Ad- | among visitors to scientific con- 
eve arm remain ‘arrogantly lily-white, refusing gresses and conferences in such 
to. i single Negro to a responsible position, except | centres as Peking, Prague, War- 
an assistant te the Secretary of Health and Welfare. Jim- 
- crow. is still the rule in Naval establishments throughout 
the South, despite a Presidential Order calling for integra- 


are manifold.. In China, for in- Effect on the entire communi 
stance, the physiological teach- jof the mine. shutdown, Clott said, 
ings of Pavlov are widely ac- |is j 
cepted in the medical institutes idle, i 
at Peking, Mukden, Harbin, etc. in’ 
Many text-books and manuals 
devoted to Pavlov’s methods 
have been translated into Hun- 
garian and Czech. 


* 
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saw and Bucharest. — remaining 473 face a similar ea? 


The fruits of this co-operation jearly this month. e £ 
bs odes 


- When the President mentioned the lack of “courage 
» uproot these things (racism)” last Sunday, he undoubt- 
to his own inaction. Now it is going to be 
e, by their militant insistence on official 
stiffen the President's back. Jim, 
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symbol to use to designate the 
kind of society we want to pre 
Execution is rally a symbol 
weakness, contrary to much of 
suggested to him that popular opinion.” iti 
Communist t differ whether 
soldier in that any of 
juri testi-| The women said they did not 
| ; ‘not’ know how many more delegates 
had started from the 25 Save-The- 
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Local 506, the unity of Negro and 
white workers will. be stronger and 


it will make our union stronger.” |“convalescent leaves” 
to prisoner-patients who want 
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in 
reife 


to give 
on 
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munism, the President was quoted said. 
as saying, was solely concerned/noon ha leas of} I felt ashamed at the “orl Evanch Labor are able to take them. 


with material improvement of the'defense. counsel, Emanuel Bloch} “your.” 

people and that it was a “mate-|and John Finerty, seeking a stay} But the feeling did not last long. 
‘ rialistic outlook in the narrow/of execution pending new motions as I noticed a group of young peo- (Continued from Page 1) 

sense with no regard for the’worth|before the high court. Another;ple report to a man at a little| building as well as coal and steel, 

of the individual.” group of lawyers headed by Fykejdesk. This was a late shift of|will stop work to lend weight to 
marchers. They had had little|the pleas for commutation of the 


FINAL IMPRESSION Farmer, a mid-West attorney, had 
The President did not say yes|met with him. in the morning also}sleep but none looked dragged/death sentence which are flood- 


or no to the clemency Ries, ut on grantin a stay. out. All were alert and none balk- ing the American embassy here. 
t 


the clergymen: indicated as of| White House press secretary|ed at the prospect of losing more| day and night. The U. S. embassy 

this moment the President was still! James C. Hagerty said the Presi-|sleep. ‘has received more than 3,000 
against clemency. Loomer said,/@ent saw the four clergymen be-| Back to the picket line. A dozen} messages in the past two weeks. 

“My impression was that his feel-;cause “they said they represented;men and women relieved the} The appeals to President Eisen- 

ing against (clemency) outweighed|@ large section of the nation’s, marchers at the main gate. hower are coming from every sec- 
is feeling for.” c “¢ 


Rabbi Cronbach said the Presi-} As for the President’s reaction,|death picket walked unsteadily | life, from the Catholic arc 


At the west gate one frenzied|tion of French social and teem you want Mayor  Impeliiter sia 
ishops turned to City 9.2 percent 


dent “adducted argumetns in favor|Hagerty said: “he made.a public|as he tried to juggle three signs. {of Lyon and Orleans, the Nobel , 
of no, not in favor of yes,” on|statement on the Rosenbergs Feb.| At the main gate there march-| Prize winner and leading Catholic — arte C DotehTen 
clemency. 11, There is nothing further before ed the representatives of the real|layman, Francois Mauriac, to the many leader, said y , 


Three of the four clergymen—|him at this time.” America, of men.and women who} unions, teachers, scientists and| 
ge “1 pat have always hated injustice and| members of the Chambers of Dep- 


oe Be 03 oes the 4 h lways been read d 
» Gets ave Siweys y to dojuties. 
Sie nel aaa Children something about it. 


President was against clemency. Joining in an emergency letter 
Rev. Dahlberg -said he was uncer- Their numbers grow each day, rushed to Eisenhower were leaders 


tain. _ (Continued from Page) and they shame the M DeC Soci |i 
Dr. Loomer said the clergymen it's all about. He _ had : itten to who speak for death but whose _ rties oe. 7 Ma Laser Dep- 
offered the following considera- the President, asking him not to!numbers dwindle before a uties. The director of France's 
tions for granting clemency: let “anything. ye ; atomic research, Prof. Francis Per- 
poe mommy and daddy. , ?, ' : 
1—The execution of the Rosen-| vous fidgety ae rin, and France’ former attorney- 
berg would lead to marytrdom he | general Bosarie, signed the 


Two weeks ago De Sapio sent 
ueries and 7,944 vot- 


t 
which is one of the best ways of len: wheud ister cadets Ga 
aiding communism rather than) ;; | DeGaullist Rally of the French} 

People: Edmond Michelet, Jac-: 
ques Soustelle, Louis Vall, Jacques} 
Bridel and Leon Hamel. 


a levi Sing Sing. 
I have moved downstrairs Death House, the mother 
father sat in their drab cells, prob- 
ably crying. — } 
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: GENE BAKER, of the Los Angeles 

in the Pacific Coast Leagne, is, by the latest statictice bat-. 
} ting .287, is tied for second in the league in runs batfed 
| in with 47, and tied for second in home runs with 11. This 

._ {| is sensational news. ; ; 
| Los Angeles ts a Chicago Cub farm team. The Cubs, : 
who have never fielded a Negro player, seemed to move 
in the right direction this spring when.they gave Baker 
a lookover at their spring training camp. The shortstop 
was released back to Los Angeles before the season opened, 
weal called not ready. | 
receive no more than a few years‘in jail, To the extent that anyone outside of Chicago even 
shall theirs be the death penalty, no.less? = = Ht notiged it, it was assumed that Baker's hitting ability was 
is as -in question. For Baker, for three straight years, has been 
oct aemha! labelled the best fielding shortstop on the Coast by far. 
We cry out: NO! No, stop this crime! Veteran managers and scribes have raved about his de- 
as fensive genius—I wish I could put my hands this morning 
We take heat ia what we've sem : on some of the terrific quotes to that effect we have at one | 

“ep : 
Se ee eee rine ee ee and 


“We shake their hands in ours Now even if it were true that Baker didn't impress 
and say with them their pledge: ; 


‘The Rosenbergs shall not diel’ ” at all as a prospective big league hitter this spring, which 

Shuts ths anid ah the ote could be, it seems strange that the Cubs, who have fielded 

hisent tif depo mames:at the bellows a run.of very feeble hitting shortstops in recent years, 

| _}] shouldn't at least give a chance to one whose fielding was 

i : SACCO AND VANZETII. _ |] so extraordinary. In other and blunter words, if they 

GIVE US YOUR HAND ‘Thou Shall Not || ud go with 290 hitting white shortstops who were good 

By EDITH SEGAL Kill defensively, why not give a chance to a (presumably) light 

re quietly draw the curtain on the day's activity By SAUL CROSS hitting Negro shortstop who could field better than good? 
pete ccm Pe fertile promise of unbern’ time , Now we find Baker, already acclaimed for hhis defen- 
imei’? | i sive skill, hitting the leng ball and knocking in the runs. 
you are Ethel or Julius Rosenberg i), What else must he do to get a chance? Find the cure for 

. in the Death House at Sing Sing ypical ’ ; cancer? 

The dimness is a fog your eyes defy ; Let's, for the sake of argument, give the Cubs credit 
7 | for good faith in readiness this spring to depart from their 
lilywhite jimcrow past. Let's say they -really gave Baker 
a sincere lookover and thought he couldn't make it at bat. 

(Let’s forget that the Cubs saw nothing at all of promise — 
in Junior Gilliam in 1950 and dropped him unconditionally.) 

OK. But NOW they would have to bring up Gene 
Baker, to prove that they mean it. As of Tuesday morning 
the Cubs were in the National League cellar. If it werent 
for the fans who come out to Wrigley Field to see the 
democratic Brooklyn Dodgers, New York Giants and Mil- 
waukee Braves, they wouldn't pull a corporal guard. 

Gene Baker's booming bat has put the Cub moguls 
right up against the acid test. If they don't bring him up 
| now to the feeble cellar dwelling Cubs, it would seem to. 
prove that they never had the slightest intention of field- 
ing a non-white baliplayer. : 

Cub fans, who would like to see a better team, as 
well as a democratic one, shauld certainly put.the question 
to Prexy Philip K. Wrigley and General Manager Wid . 
Mathews. | | 


e 
Deal May Help — Next Year | 
- JP'S HARD TO find much significance in the eight-player 
i swap between Cleveland and Detroit. The truth is, it's hard to 
find any significance in anything in the American League any 
] more except what margin the Yanks are liable to win by. Two 
weeks ago a trade involving Ray Boone and Art Houtteman would 
‘| have -stirseed up a storm. 
| Boone, who wasn't a flag-winning shortstop defensively, might 
| help the Tigers asa third baseman. Lefty Aber seemed a prom- 
| ising young southpaw who didn’t have much opportunity at Cleve- 
| land to show it—I know the players thought he had lots of stuff 
| and possibilities. Houttemam, a hard luck pitcher who once looked 
| like the coming righthander in the league, and is still only 25, bas 
| shown it only in Sits and starts since his bad automobile accident. — 
: He might still blossom out as » big pitcher . . . and help the 
Indians im their fight for the 1954 pennant. 
. | 
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(Continued from, Page 2) 
tees “ought to refuse to testify,” 
was summoned before the Jenner 


Sommittee May. 1. 
The committee had heard testi- 
y about an intér-cultural course 
en to teachers designed to 
eaté harmonious relations be- 
een various faiths, religions and 
hationalities. 
Asked about one class he had 
ught on the use of films, and 
uestioned closely about his recom- 
ae of “The Good Earth,” 
rauenglass also was asked whether, 
was or ever had been a mem- 
of the Communist Party. 
“Apparently the McCarthyites 
now classify intercultural .educa- 
— as subversive,” Rose Russell, 
eachers Union Legislative Rep- 


; 


-fesentative, commented later. 


FOUGHT BIAS . 
Many ot the teachers who have 


n Outstanding in combatting 
pias have been selected for the 


i 


Afternoon and Evening — 
1943 


A DECADE OF 
-AMERICAN-SOVIET RELATIONS 


Concert © Films © Exhibit 


Prominent 


Dramatic Presentation 
To Mark the 10th Anniversary of the 


NATIONAL, COUNCIL OF 
AMERICAN-SOVIET FRIENDSHIP | 
* 


Dates: TONIGHT! (WEDNESDAY) 


Time: Afternoons from 3:00 toe 6:00 o'clock 


* 


EDUCATION’S 


Jansen persecution. Amon 


pension. 
A teacher for 18 years, he is au- 


these | 
is London, who faces possible sus- Carthy with his. registration as a stigma of bigotry by having a Negro 


ant’s hut where we might sleep 
for a few hours. 


“I SEE you haven't passed 


—_——_ _—_— ~~ _— 


RECORD 


He was confronted by Sen. Mc- 


member of the American Labor 
Party, and his career, which had 


thor of a study on bias in text- 
books used in schools—including 
one on geography by Superinten- 
dent Jansen. ¢ 
London also transgressed Jan- 


been used to inspire European au- 
diences with America’s “democ- 
racy, was cut short. 


ANTI-SEMITISM 


senism in another way. Wher the 
Superintendent of Schools 
teachers to take their pupils to see 
a parade for Gen. Douglas Mac- 
Arthur on his: return from Korea in 


From the inception of the four- 


ordered |Year attack on outstanding teach-| 


ers in the New York public schoool 


system, the Teachers Union has 
tried to show that Jansen has re- 


1951, London defied the order. 

Dr. Hlavatey, the one non-Jew-| 
ish teacher eliminated to date, 
whose wife is Jewish, was a Bronx 
mathematics teacher. He was call- 
ed by Sen. Joseph McCarthy after) 
a Voice of America broadcast 
which sought to use his rise from 
Czech immigrant to mathematics 


served for Jewish teachers a harsh 
arid uncompromising treatment 
even when they had done no 
wrong. 


In the 1950 trials, Mrs. Russell | 


brought out as ‘contrast Jansen’s 
failure to punish May Quinn, who 


teacher as a typical American suc-|was brought to trial and ¢hen/ is treason. 
cess story. Reputedly his broad- “reprimanded” ‘only after the lapse’ 


cast was written for him by. Voice 
of America experts. 


Tickete Available at Door 
1953 , : 


’ 


Speakers | 


¥ 


Admission 50c — Children 25¢ 


Evenings from 7:30 


(tax included) 


™~ 


Admission — $1.00 (tax incl.) 


Place: CLUB CINEMA 
430 Sixth Ayenue (bet. 9th and 10th Sts.) 
SNACK BAR open afternoons and evenings 


Tickets available at: National 


: 
: 


Ceuncil of American-Sovict 


_ Friendship, 114 East 32nd St., New York 16, New York ) | 
Salute 4th World Festival for Youth and Students 
for Peace and Friendship - Bucharest 1983 

Greet See 


FRANCES DAMON 


Viee President, Werld Federation of 
Democratic Youth—jest returned from 


Eerepe afier seven years 


DOUGLAS GLASGOW 
National Execstive Seeretary, 


First U. 


Full - Length 


of three years from the date -she 


_|was charged with racial bigotry in. 


the classroom. 


Questioning Superintendent Jan- 


sen on the stand, Mrs. Russell pro- 
ceeded to bring out the anti-Semi- 
tic character of the purge, despite 
peeen assumed innocence of such 

owledge. The following ques- 
tions from her, and his answers, are 
from the 1950 trial record: 

Q. Did you know that the names 
Friedman, Lederman, Feingold, 
Friedlander, Rubin, Jaffe, Citron 
and Zitron are the names of Jew- 
ish persons? 

_A. I did not. 

Q. You would not recognize 
that names like Levy, Cohen, Gold- 
man, Shapiro, Seltzer, Moscowitz 
and so on are the names of pér- 
sons who are Jewish? 

A. I know a Levy who is Irish. 

As the anti-Semitic overtones of 
the purge attracted more and more 
public comment, attempts were 
made to stifle. such criticism. A 
Jewish assistant ¢orporation coun- 
sel, Saul Moskoff, was obtained to 
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S. Showing — 
Film 


‘3rd World Youth 


Festival 


— Berlin 195)’ 


ee Viet- 


much,” he said, and it goes like 
this: “It is thanks to the clouds 
that mountains reach toward the 
skies. It is because of the winds 
that the flowers smile at the 


‘ * 
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‘inti 


question teachers, and a Jewish 
board member, Col. Arthur Levitt, 


to act as trial examiner. 


If Jansen hoped to avoid the 


. 


sit with Levitt as trial examiner, 
however, his hopes were short- 
lived. The Rev. John M. Coleman, 
‘Negro minister, sitting as Go-ex- 
aminer, was called to the stand by 
the Negro attorney, Lewis A. 


standing. She is the wife of one 
of the seven who face possible dis- 
missal Thursday. \_ 

Questioned, Rev.. Coleman ad- 
mitted that asa father of a former 
pupil of Mrs. Flacks, he had had 
reason to observe her and “had al- 


‘ways been particularly apprecia- 


tive of her great energy and ef- 
fort in community work.” He dis- 
qualified himself as trial examiner 


Flagg, counsel for Mildred Flacks, 


Brooklyn teacher of 20 - years’ 


and was relieved by the board 
further duty as such. 


New Charge 
Smuggled Into 
Seattle Trial 


SEATTLE, June 16.—Now the 
charge in the Northwest Smith 
| Act case against seven defendants 


The latest twist in the prosecu- 
tion's devious case came out into 
the open last week. 


After three days of rambling 
testimony ‘trom John Lautner, Spe- 
cial Prosecutor Tracy Griffin re- 
vealed the reason for calling the 
professional stoolpigeon and De- 
partment of Justice “employe” to 
the stand. Criffin said the prose- 
cution will use Lautner to show 
that the defendants are a “part 
of an international conspiracy to 
overthrow the government by 
force and violence.” In legal lan- 


emg << I a 


nied that prosecution “has any in- 
tention of broadening the issues in 
this case.” This drew a wry smile 
from Judge William Lindberg who 


is to rule on the issue. 


150 at Inwood 
Amnesty Rally 


Over’ 150 residents of Inwood, 


,upper Manhattan, heard the wives 
of several Smith Act victims in a 
party sponsored by the Inwood 
Committee for Amnesty. 

Mrs. Leona Thompson, wife of 
political refugee Robert Thomp- ‘ 
son, and Mrs. May Williamson, 
wife of imprisoned Communist 
leader John Williamson, told of 
the spontaenous support of neigh- 


bors, storekeepers, etc., and stress- 
ed the possibilities of broadcasting . 
the amnesty fight. 


guage such a charge is treason. 


fendants—Henry Huff, Paul Bow- 
en, John Daschbach, Barbara 


is is a far cry from the fi-: 
dictment which charges the de-' 


onight Manhattan 

TENTH ANNIVERSARY. of American- 
Boviet relations — concert-film-exhibit, 
teday, June 16-17. Afternoon 3-6 p.m. 


Hartie, Karly Larsen, Terry Pet- 
‘tus and William Pennock — with 
conspiracy to teach and advocate 
the overthrow of the government 
by force and violence. 

As defense 
Caughlan, ji 
John Walthew leaped to their feet 
protesting. Griffin owlishly de-' 


Adm. 60c, children 25c. Evenings 7:30 p.m. 
Adm. $1,.at Ciub Cinema, 430 6th Ave. 
between 9th and 10th Sts. Aysp.: National 
Council of American-Boyiet 


Furst on Fri., June 19 at 8:30 p.m. Jef- 
ferson School of Secial Science, 575 Sixth 
Ave. (cor. 16th &t.) Contr. $1. 


——— 


